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All our possessions are as nothing compared to 
health, strength, and a clear conscience. 
Hosra BaLiou. 


THANKSGIVING. 


For all that God in mercy sends; 
For health and children, home and friends; 
For comfort in the time of need; 
For every kindly word and deed; 
For happy thoughts and holy talk; 
For guidance in our daily walk,— 
For everything give thanks. 


For beauty in this world of ours; 

For verdant grass and lovely flowers; 

For song of birds, for hum of bees; 

For the refreshing summer breeze; 

For hill and plain; for streams and wood; 

For the great ocean’s mighty flood,— 
For everything give thanks. 


For the sweet sleep which comes with night; 
For the returning morning’s light; 
For the bright sun which shines on high, 
For stars that glitter in the sky,— 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee, 

And give Thee hearty thanks. 

Eien [saBetLa TurPEr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING PATCHES. 


BY E. 8. GOODHUE. 
O-MORROW would be Thanksgiving; but 
what did Freddie Helmer care? He 
sincerely wished that there never was 


such a day. It had rained all the week, and 


Freddie must remain indoors and amuse the 
baby. Then he had no clothes, or rather he 
said he hadn’t, because there were large patches 
in his trousers and he was wearing brother 
John’s shoes. 

Freddie was to have had a new pair of shoes 
and trousers,but it rained and mamma could 
not goto town. To make matters worse, Uncle 
Charles had written that he was coming on the 
morrow with his wife and Freddie’s cousins. 


_ No doubt his Cousin Willie would be “dressed 
‘up,’”’ as well as the others, which made Freddie 


feel still more melancholy. 

When the fire on the hearth burned brightly, 
and the lamps were all lighted, Freddie stayed 
in the kitchen where it was dark, brooding over 
the patches he could not see. ‘‘Why should the 
President name a day for Thanksgiving!” 
thought Freddie, ‘‘ when I am not a bit ready, and 
I’m sure nobody else is! I cannot show these 
ugly patches to Cousin Willie. Then Bob Wilson 
will come in the evening and say, ‘Thanks- 
giving patches, Fred!’ No, that was out of 
the question.”’ 


eae 


PART OF THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


So, drying his tears, Freddie crept up to his 
mother, and told her that he was going away 
to-morrow,—he would go fishing. To this 
mamma said, ‘‘No,’”’ the mended trousers were 
better than ragged ones, and Freddie must make 


the best of them. He must stay at home to- 
morrow, and visit with the rest, or go to church 
if they went. Then Freddie was very angry, 
and went to bed without saying good-night to 
anybody. 
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And what a miserable night he spent! At 
last, tired of his sorrows, he fell asleep. He had 
not been long in the Land of Nod before a large, 
fat man, whom Freddie was sure could be none 
other than the President, pulled him out of bed, 
and bade him follow him wherever he went. 

They were soon on the way to a city. On 
they went until they came to a large building 
into which they entered. There on the plat- 
form were hundreds of boys, some in rags and 
dirt, others well dressed, but all looking un- 
happy. ‘Then the large man took Freddie, and, 
holding him upto view, called out; “Who 
wants to be Freddie Helmer? He is dissatis- 
fied with his trousers and his lot, he would like 
to be somebody else. Will any one change 
places? But donot berash. Freddie has large 
patches in his trousers, and his shoes are too 
large for him.”? At once about two hundred 
voices. shouted, ‘f Me, me,” and a rush was made; 
but “the President, as Freddie thought, kept 
them back, and, before he knew, had changed 
him into somebody else. 

Then they told Freddie that his name was 
Eddie Hull, that he was well dressed, had good 
shoes (which he could see for himself), but that 
he had no home. His papa*and mamma were 
dead, and he had no brothers or sisters. Eddie 
must earn his own living, and, as the morrow 
was Thanksgiving, he would have to get a bit of 
turkey where he could. As for the present 
Freddie Helmer, he was told that he had a beau- 
tiful home, kind parents, loving brothers and 
sisters; that, as the morrow would be Thanks- 
giving, he could have as much turkey as he 
wanted, with many other good things. 

What a happy boy the present Freddie Helmer 
was, to be sure! He danced about the plat- 
form, showing his patches to great advantage, 
though nobody noticed them, his face was so 
radiant, 

After a while the ‘en lamps were put out, 
and all the boys except the new Eddie Hull 
went home. Poor Eddie, he had no home, but 
sat. in the corner, crying bitterly. Then the 
large man came to him, and told him to “move 
on,” as he wanted to lock the doors. 

Freddie was now alone in the street where it 
was cold and dark and lonely. So he sat on the 
steps of a high building and fell toerying: ‘Oh! 
oh! oh! Mamma, dear mamma, come and get 
your Freddie. Oh, I want my own pants, my 
patched pants. I am Freddie, and I will be 
good. B-o-o-o!’’ In a minute, mamma, papa, 
and John were up near Freddie’s bed, assuring 
him that he was not Eddie Hull, but Freddie 
Helmer. When Freddie understood that he 
was at home, that the morning light was stream- 
ing in at his own window, he was a happy boy. 

All day long he was full of thanksgiving. ~ The 
little patches he had scorned looked like jewels 
set in the cloth. And that night at prayers, 
after a long day of pleasure, Freddie répeated 
with earnestness and a grateful heart, “Be 
content with such things as ye have.” 


WHERE FOGS ARE THICKEST. 


N going from Rome to Paris,” said a young 
man, “I paid extra money to cross the 
St. Gothard, but that lofty Alpine pass 
was a disappointment. It was foggy, and I saw 
nothing of the Alps. Hard luck, eh?” ~ 
“Not at all,’ replied the globe-trotter. 
“Nearly everybody finds the St. Gothard 
wrapped in fog and mist. The St. Gothard, in 
fact, is the foggiest place in the world. London 
has 38 days of fog a year, Munich has 47, Ham- 
burg has 52, Tegernsee, in the Bavarian Alps, 
has 134. Overtopping all of them comes the 
St. Gothard, with an annual average of 277 
foggy days.” 


JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


In the pleasant cornfield, 
All the summer through, 
Such a funny playmate 
Waited long for you. 
Snugly housed and hidden 
Where the gay green leaves, 
Bending close together, 
Made his rustling eaves. 
-When the corn was gathered, 
When the flowers were dead, 
From the lonely hillside 
Peered his golden head. 
Now at last behold him, 
With his open face, 
Smiling broad and cheery 
In the darkest place. 
Bear him forth in triumph 
*& Through the autumn night, 
-- Jolly jack-o’-lantern 
* With his eyes so bright. 
Comic little fellow, 
*. Come to make you fun, 
When in gray November 
Summer-sports are done. 
Kindergarten Review. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A THANKSGIVING TURKEY’S WISH- 
BONE. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 
ITTLE Gladys Gray sat by the window. 
She could not see anything outside 
because her eyes were full of tears. She 
was very unhappy, and a little bit cross. Why? 


Oh, because her mother had just told her the - 


sad news that she could not have a new 
frock for Thanksgiving Day. 

Gladys had lived a long, lorfg time. Quite 
eleven years and three months! And she could 
not remember the Thanksgiving Day upon 
which she had not worn, for the first time, her 
new winter frock. So we must call her a cry- 
baby, must we? Even though we wish that 
she had been a little braver, and had not cared 
quite so much about her dress. It is nice to 
be tidy and to be particular about washing 
one’s hands before dinner. But it is rather a 


pity to cry because one cannot have a new . 


frock. 

“T made your last winter frock with tucks, 
luckily,”’ said) her mother. Now Gladys was 
very sorry those tucks were there. ; 

She and her.father and mother always went 
over to grandma’s for their Thanksgiving 
dinner. Other little cousins were there. 
Gladys was sure they would have new frocks. 
Their fathers had not been out of work! 

But the service in the church and the beauti- 
ful musié made her happy in spite of herself. She 
listened to the sermon, which was on the duty 
of a thankful, cheerful spirit, and so she went 


*on to grandma’s in a happy frame of mind, 


her last year’s winter frock notwithstanding! 

“T wonder who will get the wishbone,” said 
grandma, cheerfully. Grandma was always 
cheerful. Some one once said of her that she 
kept Thanksgiving Day all the year round—as 
we all should! 

“You get a good wish on a Thanksgiving 
turkey wishbone,” said Cousin Charlie. 

“Do you? Does it make any difference?” 
asked Gladys, quite seriously. 

She never knew when Cousin Charlie was 
serious. He looked very grave, indeed, some- 
times when all the grown-ups told him he was 
talking nonsense. 

“Oh, sure,” he said to Gladys. “I once got 
a Thanksgiving turkey wishbone wish, and I 
never got a wish on any oe a 


The wishbone came to Gladys. In her 
heart she said: 

“Tl wish for a new frock before next Christ- 
mas.” 

But she had to break the wishbone with 
somebody, of course. So she asked Cousin 
Charlie to hold it. 

“You know what to wish for?’’ he asked. 

Gladys was just going to say, “Yes,” when 
she looked out of the window. Her eyes (there 
were no tears in them now) fell upon a little 
lame boy hobbling by on two crutches. 

“Come in, Dicky,” called grandma. “We've 
some turkey and a whole pumpkin pie for you 
and mother.’” 

“When does he go to the hospital for his 
operation?” asked Cousin Charlie: 

“To-morrow.” Grandma’s smile was gone. 
“T hope and pray that it will be a success. He 
is the only son of his mother, and she is a 
widow.” 

As Dicky limped away with the covered 
basket on one little arm, Gladys’: eyes filled 
with tears,—not tears for herself this time. 

“Let’s break!” said Cousin Charlie. 

The wish part fell to Gladys. 

Three days later Cousin Charlie came to 


. have supper at her house. 


“Operation a success,” he announced cheer- 
? 


fully. “The little fellow won’t need crutches 
any more.’ 

“That was my wish,” cried Gladys. 

Cousin Charlie looked at her, and smiled. 

“Tt was mine, too,” he said. 


Goethe said there would be little left of him if he 
were to discard what he owed to others. 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


For Every Otier Sunday. 
SHARING THE FEAST. 


_ BY LUCRETIA BE. CUTLER. 
OOD-EVENING, Annie, we've been 
hurrying to catch up with you. We 
stayed at schoola few minutes to say — 
good-bye to ourteacher. She is going along way 
off to spend Thanksgiving with her father and 
mother. I hope she’ll have a lovely time.” 

Ruth and Grace, who had been hurrying to 
overtake Annie, were two dear little girls who 
lived side by side in two beautiful homes. 
Annie was the sweet, retiring little daughter of 
a laundress. 

“Oh, my!” said Ruth, “but you ought to see 
the big turkey Uncle George brought us last 
night. It weighs twelve pounds.” 

“My brother is coming home to-night;” said 
Grace, “and he wrote: ‘Wait Grace, till you see 
the fine, fat turkey I am going to bring. I don’t 
dare say how much he weighs for fear you will 
think I am joking.’ Oh, dear, I will be so glad 
when Ned comes! I haven’t seen him for such 
along time. He is the very best brother I ever 
saw.” 

_ “Well, Annie, tell us about your turkey.” 
She had always had turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the little girls thought, of course, she 
was to have one this year. 

“Mamma hasn’t bought one yet,” said Annie, 
turning her face from her little friends to try to 
hide the tears that would fill her eyes in spite 
of her efforts to hold them back. Grace and 
Ruth pretended not to notice the tears, and 
began to talk of other things. 

Very soon they came to a little side street 
that led to Annie’s home. As Annie turned 
into the street, she stopped a moment. There 
were no tears now, as she sweetly looked into 
the faces of Grace and Ruth, and said, “Good- 
night,’”’ then hurried home. 

“T wonder if Annie is going to have any 


j)turkey.. Let’s hurry home and talk it over 

with our mothers,” said Grace. 

_ “T see mamma at your house, Ruth. There 
they both are, watching for us,” said Grace. 

“Mamma, I don’t believe Annie is going to 
have any Thanksgiving dinner. I wonder why 
_ Mrs. Maynard is not going to buy a turkey,” 
said both children. 

_ “Mrs Maynard,” said Ruth’s mother, “why 
that is the woman who broke her arm last week. 

Of course, she cannot buy turkey when she needs 

her money to pay doctor’s bills.” 

“OQ mamma,” said both girls, “may we take 
i them some of our Thanksgiving dinner?” 
‘ “Yes,” said both mothers. 
The next day a basket was piled high with 
_ good things from both tables, and the little 
_ girls started out with their load between. them, 
happy in sharing the feast. 
___ When they were admitted to Annie’s home, 
_ they expected to see a dreary sight; but no, 
there was Bobbie, Annie’s little brother, driv- 
ing a very fractious horse (a chair), Annie, with 
her mother’s suggestions, was setting the table 
_ for lunch, and Mrs. Maynard, though at heart 
wishing she might give more to her little ones, 
. outwardly pleasant and patient. 
After making a brief stay, the little visitors 
' said, “Now, Annie and Bobbie, shut your eyes 
and hold out your hands.” 
Wondering what was going to happen, the 
__ little ones did as they were told. _ 
Grace and Ruth stepped outside the door, 
_ and brought the basket, placing it in the hands 
of the little Maynards. “‘Now keep your eyes 
closed till you hear the gate click,’’ said the 
visitors. Then, quietly bowing “Good-bye’’ to 
Mrs. Maynard and receiving from her a bright 
smile and a nod, the children ran, almost flew 
to their homes, They found fine dinners wait- 
ing their return. 

Later Grace was heard to say, ‘This is the 
best Thanksgiving dinner I ever. ate.’ Ruth 
was of the same opinion, and said, ‘‘I never did 
eat such a good Thanksgiving dinner.” 

And the little Maynards had the pleasure of 
sharing their feast with mamma. Many were 


the peals of laughter as they played at being © 


host and hostess while their mother was com- 
pany. 


_ Ido not know oj a better cure for sorrow than to 
pity somebody else. 
z H. W. Saw. 


LET US GIVE THANKS. 


For the discipline of sorrow, 
For the angel of distress; 
For the unseen hands that draw us 
Into greater blessedness; 
For the lips that close in silence, 
For the strong hands clasped in prayer; 
For the strength of heart that suffers, 
But sinks not in despair; 
For the penitence and patience 
That are meek beneath the rod; 
And for hope’s glad resurrection, 
We give Thee thanks, O God. 


For the hope that right shall triumph, 
For the lifting of the race; 
For the victories of justice, 
For the coming day of grace; 
For the lessons taught by failure, 
Learnt in humblenes$ and pain; 
_ For the call to lofty duties 
That will come to us again; 
For the hope that those who trust in God 
Shall not be put to shame; 
For the faith that lives in all the world, 
O God! we praise Thy name. 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 
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For Every Other Sunday. * 
BY AND BYE: 
BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF. 


AMMA paused for a moment in her sew- 
ing to glance out of the window upon 
her most precious possessions, her 

“Three B’s” she called them,—Bobby and 
Benny and Baby at play in the yard. 

And a fine picture they made,—nine-year-old 
Bobby with close-cropped head, rosy cheeks, 
bold black eyes, and stocky little ‘figure; Benny, 
with the serious brown eyes, thoughtful brow, 
and more slender frame; and blue-eyed, laugh- 
ing Baby, the pet and ’ plaything of them all. 
They were having a game of “tag,” giving Baby 
the “time of her life,’ Bobby said. She was 
shrieking with glee because her big brothers 
did not think her too little to play with them. 
Presently there was a lull in the sport, and they 
all sat down on the grass under the big apple- 
tree to rest. 

“Make me a whistle, p’ease,”’ pleaded Baby, 
for Bobby could make capital whistles—and 
whistles that could whistle, too—out of the 

«slender twigs of the great poplar-tree that stood 
beside the front gate. 

“Not now, Baby,” said Bobby. “I will by 
and bye.” But with Bobby “by and bye” 
never came. Baby was satisfied with the prom- 
ise, however, and beamed upon him. 

Pretty soon Benny reminded him: 

“You know papa told you to feed the chickens 
early, before they went to roost, Bobby. It’s 
just four now. I hear the clock striking.” 

“Don’t you worry, Ben,” said Bobby, loftily. 
“T’m going to feed ’em—by and bye.” 

Just then mamma called from the window to 
remind the boys to do their evening chores,— 
Bobby to fill the wood-box in the kitchen and 
Benny to carry in his usual two baskets of chips. 

“Yes, mamma,’ answered Bobby, brightly. 
“T will by and bye.” 

“You always say that, Bob,” said Benny, 
and ran off cheerfully to attend to his own share 
of the task. It was some time before he came 
running back, crying: 

“Mine’s done,”’ breathless, but beaming. 

“You were long enough about it,’ Bobby 
said scornfully. 

“Well, you’d better let us see how quick you 
can do yours,” said Benny, chuckling over some 
funny thought. 

“By and bye,” said Bobby, 
“What are you snickering at?” 

“Got a secret,” giggled Benny. “Guess 
what it is.” As he spoke, an organ-grinder and 
monkey passed along the street, a crowd of boys 
at his heels. Bobby and Benny raced after 
them, determined to have a share of what fun 
was going. Never was there such a monkey, 
so cute and so full of antics. They had made 
sure that the gate was securely fastened, so that 
Baby could not follow, which was really thought- 
ful of two small boys. Chickens and chores 
were never once thought of in the excitement 
of the moment. 

Supper was over, and mamma was seeing 
them safely in bed, as was her custom. A 
heavy thunder-storm had come up, and they 
heard papa come in, completely drenched. 

“Bobby, did you attend to the chickens, as 
I told you?” he called from the bottom of the 
stairs. 

Bobby’s lip drooped. ‘“N-n-no, sir,” he 
mumbled, so low that mamma, standing near, 
could scarcely hear him. 

“OQ Bobby!”’ she cried, looking distressed. 
She had tried so hard to cure him of this fault. 
“ And the wood-box,—did you fill that?” 

Guilt and shame kept Bobby. silent. 
could not say a word, 


carelessly. 


He 
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“Answer your mother, sir,” came sternly 
from the door. There stood papa, looking se- 
verely at him. 

“N-no, ma’am,” whispered Bobby, with a 
very unhappy face. He did not intend to dis- 
obey, and he loved his parents dearly. 

“But I did,” sang out Benny, making a run- 
ning leap for the bed, into which he landed with 
a fine bounce. “Chickens and chips and wood- 
box,—everything. I just knew Bob would for- 
get. That’s my secret, Bob.” 

Mamma smiled. 

“T think Bobby will remember to be prompt 
after this,’ she said hopefully. ‘“Won’t you, 
dear?” 

“Tl try, mamma,” said Bobby, manfully, 
though tears dimmed the bright black eyes. 
“By and bye’s no good.” 


Which is more misshapen,—religion without 
virtue or virtue without religion? 
JOUBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARL’S FIRST RIDE. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ARL had always longed to ride horseback; 

G; that is, on a “really and truly” horse. 

He had ridden his rocking-horse ever 

since he could remember, and a cock-horse, yes, 

and father’s cane. But he could think of noth- 

ing finer than to ride on the back of a real, live 
horse. 

Carl was riding his cock-horse now along a 
dusty road. He felt proud as could be, for he 
was going on an errand. His mother had said 
to him that morning: 


‘Ride a cock-horse 
To old Farmer Morse 
To give him this letter about the black horse.” 


Carl laughed and clapped his hands. He 
thought it would be such fun to go on that kind 
of an errand. So he had taken out his cock- 
horse, and was prancing down the road, the 
letter held tight in one hand. 

All went well till he met the drove of cows. 
It was frightful to see the whole road full of 
creatures with horns. Carl and his cock-horse 
rode right under the fence into a field. And, 
when the cows had passed into another field, 
the letter was lost. Carl hunted all about, but 
no letter could he find. Then he rode his cock- 
horse slowly to the bridge, and leaned over to 
look at the water. What would mother say to 
such an errand-boy? 

There he saw something white floating on the 
water. It was the letter. He must have dropped 
it in the brook up above. The cows were 
in this field now, but, as he had lost the letter 
from being afraid, now he must be brave and 
get it back. 

So he went right among the cows to the brook- 
side, and, caught the letter before it floated 
away. Then he walked bravely back to the 
road again, and didn’t let his cock-horse rest a 
moment till he had reached Farmer Morse’s 
house. : 

“The letter is wet on the outside, but dry in- 
side,’ said Farmer Morse, when he had heard 
Carl’s story; “and whatdo you suppose it says?” 

“Mother wouldn’t tell me,” said Carl. 

“Tt says that your mother wants the black 
horse brought over to the house, and, if it isn’t 
too much trouble, for me to take you in front of 
me.” 

“Oh,” said Carl, “is it?” 

“No,” said Farmer Morse. 
brave deserves a ride.” 

So this is how Carl first rode on horseback. 


“A boy who is 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood,— 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ding!”” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 
Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting-hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow,— 
It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the wood,— 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 
Lyp1a Marta CuHILp. 


For Every Uther Sunday. 
BEING 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH, 


T was the day before Thanksgiving. Johnnie 

whistled as he went down the road; that 

is, he tried to whistle, but he was such a 

very little boy, that a real tune would not come. 

In reality Johnnie was not thinking about a 

tune at all: instead he was wondering what he 
had to be thankful for. 

“Plum puddings are nice!’’ he said to him- 
self, “but they come so far apart. One gets 
ice-cream oftener, and it’s dandy. A fellow 
might be thankful for ice-cream.” 

Just then he turned the corner, and met poor 
little Frank Burns. John hailed him. “TI say, 
Frank, what’s there to be thankful for?” 

“A mother!”? came the unexpected reply. 

“Amother!”? repeated Johnnie, in real sur- 

‘prise. “Crickety! Of course, mothers are nice 
enough, but everybody has mothers. I meant 
something special’’—but, with a half-sob, 
Frankie had gone on his way. And then John- 
nie remembered that Frank’s mother had died. 

When he reached the home gate, he instine- 
tively glanced up at the sewing-room window 
where his mother was wont to sit and her bright 
smile ever welcomed him on his return from 
school, but to-day she was not there. 

“Perhaps she’s in the kitchen making cookies, 
and, after all, one might be thankful for cookies!” 
he thought, as he went around the house sniffing 
the air for that ever welcome fragrance of baking. 

Mother’ was not in the kitchen, and there 
seemed to be such a desolate emptiness in the 
dining-room and in the library. 

“Mother!” he called, and he felt so queerly 
inside and so lonely. 

The good Mrs. Brown from next door came 
in. “T called to you, Johnnie,” she said, “but 
you did not hear. Your mother was taken sud- 
denly ill, and is now at the hospital. Your 


THANKFUL. 


REBEKAH AT THE 


WELL— THorWALDSEN. 


father will soon be at home. Come over to my 
house, if you care to,” she added kindly. 

“Yd ruther wait here!” said Johnnie, dis- 
mally. 

After a while he went up to his mother’s room. 
Everything was just as it always was, but, oh, 
how desolate! 

“Mother! Mother!” he called, as he threw 
himself on the sofa, sobbing bitterly. He re- 
membered that he had not filled the wood-box 
before leaving for school. He had been in such 
a hurry to play ball that he had forgotten all 
about it, and poor, sick mother had it to do. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” he sobbed. And, too, 
he had left his games and books scattered every- 
where about, and mother had them all to put 
away. 

“T just don’t deserve a mother,” he said as he 
got up. “T’ll go this very minute and fill the 


wood-box full, way up to the ceiling!”” he de- . 


clared stoutly. 

Half an hour later father found the little lad 
with an armful of wood and great tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. 

“Mother’s better!’’ cried father, joyously. 

Johnnie dropped the wood, and threw his 
arms about his father’s neck, sobbing. ‘And I 
am going to be better to mother when she comes 
home,” he said; ‘“‘and, O father, Frankie is right. 
Mothers are the best things in the world to be 
thankful for.” 


EARS OF ANIMALS. 


HE ears of tigers, foxes, wolves, cats, and 
other beasts of prey bend forward, while 


the ears of animals of flight, such as, 


hares, rabbits, deer, ete., bend backward. 
This is because the ears of beasts of prey are 
designed for the purpose of collecting sounds in 
the direction taken by the animal in pursuit of 
its prey. The ears of an animal of flight, by 
turning backward, enable it to hear the sounds 
made by a pursuer. 


SUCCESSFUL life is the right use of each 
A day, each hour, each moment, learning 
its lessons, seizing its opportunities, 
utilizing its privileges, fighting its battles, gar- 
nering its wealth, and glorifying the God who 
gave it. If this is done, there will be no need for 
regrets that we part company with each day 
forever. Better days are coming,—better be- 
cause we have made the past ones stepping- 
stones to higher altitudes of wisdom. 


For Every Other Sunday. . 
A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY MARY L. BALLOU. 


T wasn’t the last of November. It was the 
very last of July, and Miss Kate was walk- 
ing up and down the path through the 

pine woods, 

She thought she had seen most of the things 
to be found in that path. She knew where the 
woodpecker had made his nest, and where the 
dead tree stood to which he often came looking 
for lunch. She knew where the family of red 
squirrels had made a home, and she could have 
thrown a pebble up to the branch where Father 
Squirrel daily scolded her for her intrusions. 

She knew just where the pine and hemlock 
cones were lengthening ‘and where the Indian 


pipes were pushing themselves above their . 


covering of brown needles. She knew these 
and many other things about that road, but 
this day she was to make a new acquaintance. 

The wind was not always gentle as it made 
its way through the wood, and on the ground 
were many small fine cones, withered and 
brown, just shadows of the plump green ones 
still clinging to the trees. Miss Kate was look- 
ing at one of them, and it moved. 

“That’s queer,” said Miss Kate, “I never 
saw apine conemove. Why, it isn’t a pine cone. 
It’s a snail! I never saw a snail like that, He 
hasn’t any house on his back, but he has horns 
and he crawls. He’s a rather pretty little 
creature, too, with his brown and gray marking. 

Here was a difficult problem, for Mr. Snail 
seemed to be able to stretch himself out to a 


considerable length, but, when Miss Kate gently _ 


touched him with a little twig, he drew his horns 
into his head, and contracted his body till he 
had shortened it fully an inch. 

When he started on his journey again, Miss 
Kate watched him. “I think you could meas- 


ure as much as three inches, if you tried; but _ 


how painfully slow you go! How do you ever 
know where you are going, and how do you get 
there?” 

Miss Kate walked up and down the road 
some more. Each time she passed the snail, 
she looked to see if he had got out of the road, 
and in a quarter of an hour he had not made his 
way across. 

“What a fat thing you are!” mused Miss 
Kate, as she stopped again to look at the little 
creature who was so patiently journeying on. 
“T wonder what you eat.” Then she thought 
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of the places where she had seen snails. “He 
must live on grasses or leaves, I think. I wish 


I could see him eat.’ 

Then a queer thing happened. Some one 
passing that way had hit a gigantic mushroom, 
and it lay broken in the path, and there a dozen 
feet from Miss Kate’s snail another fat snail 
was contentedly munching a piece of mush- 
room, while between the two a smaller snail 
was resting quietly by a little stone. 

Miss Kate knelt down to watch her new- 
found acquaintance. “So you are a living 
answer to my question, are you? How you do 
enjoy that mushroom! You eat considerably 
faster than you travel, it seems to me. Now 
you know you don’t need all that mushroom, 
it’s ever so much bigger than you are. I wonder 
if your friends wouldn’t like some.” 

Miss Kate looked around. Of course, the 
others were-in sight. ‘ 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, ‘“‘there’s no hope that 
they’ll travel over here, and, if they do, they are 
so slow, I shouldn’t wonder if the mushroom 
spoiled before they arrive. I can’t, no, I just 
can’t, pick those slippery things up and bring 
them here. I-know what I'll do. I'll be 
waitress and serve them.” 


She found a sharp stick, and tried to poke it 
into the mushroom. At last, she secured a 
piece, and, balancing it carefully on the stick, 
she carried it over to her big snail, and laid it in 
front of him. He promptly drew in his horns, 
contracted his body, and kept still. Miss Kate 
waited. In a few minutes the little horns came 
out again and the soft mouth moved over against 
the fluted edge of the-mushroom. She laughed 
to see the eagerness with which he began to 
eat. 

“Now for the little one,” she said. “I’m so 
glad you showed me what you like.” 

The little snail drew in its horns, and curled 
up, but soon was ready to crawl off its stone and 
commence to eat. 

Just then some heavy drops of rain came 
down through the trees, and Miss Kate picked 
up her skirts and made a quick escape to the 
house. 

When the rain was over, she put on her rubbers 
and walked down to see if she could find the 
snails. And there in the path, one, two, three, 
they were still nibbling the food before them. 

“Well, well,” said Miss Kate, “that’s a 
Thanksgiving dinner, indeed,—nuts, raisins, 
oranges, and all.” 


ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Aut things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them high or lowly, 

And ordered their estate. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset and the morning 
That brightens up the sky, 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well. 
Crctn Frances ALEXANDER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE MISSING DRUMSTICK. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


T was Thanksgiving Day, and Mr. and Mrs. 
I Gee with several guests, their young 
daughter, and their small son, Willie, were 
seated at dinner. The preliminary courses fin- 
ished, the enjoyment of all was at its height, 
when the turkey was brought in. A fine one it 
was; but—what was the matter? Instead of 
being in the conventional position of Thanks- 
giving turkeys, it was turned on its side. 

Mr. Gee looked at it in astonishment, then 
righted it, but regarded it with greater amaze- 
ment. 

“What is the matter with the turkey?” he 
exclaimed. “It has only one drumstick!” 

No one answered the question, and Mrs. Gee 
continued to engage her guests in conversation, 
while Mr. Gee proceeded to carve. He was not 
reconciled to the appearance of the turkey, how- 
ever, and presently remarked, 

“This is the first time I ever saw a turkey 
with only one drumstick.” 

The children smiled at each other, but said 
nothing. 

“‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Gee, pleasantly, 
“there is enough of it.” And the dinner pro- 
ceeded without further interruption; but at the 
earliest opportunity Mrs. Gee interviewed the 
cook, 

“Mary,” she said wonderingly, “what be- 
came of the other drumstick?” 

“T’m awful sorry, Mrs. Gee,’’ Mary replied, 
“but I don’t see as how it could have been 
helped, ma’am. No, indade, ma’am,—no, 
indade!”’ 

“Very likely not,” said Mrs. Gee. pleasantly; 
“but what happened to the turkey.” 

“Sure, it was Master Willie, the innocent b’y,” 
Mary replied earnestly. “Faith, it’s yerself 
that knows the swate, persuadin’ way of him.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Gee, smiling; ‘but 
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what has my little son’s sweet way to do with 
the Thanksgiving turkey and its missing drum- 
stick?”’ 

“Sure, it has iv’rything to do wid it, ma’am, 
jist iv’rything. It was his tinder heart that 
made him bring in a little b’y about as big as 
himself to have his Thanksgiving dinner. I 
wouldn’t let him into the kitchen,—ye knows 
that, ma’am,—so he left him in the laundry 
a-sittin’ at the table. Thin in comes Master 
Willie, and says he, ‘Mary, plase cut off one 
o’ thim big drumsticks while I’m gittin’ a towel 
fer a table-cloth,’ and off he wint to his own 
room to git a nice towel fer a table-cloth; and, 
whin he came back, and found that I hadn’t cut 
off that drumstick—well, ma’am, ye know jist 
what that b’y is fer persuadin’, and the end of it 
was he got the drumstick and some of iv’ry- 
thing that was ready fer the Thanksgivin’ 
dinner; and, when he’d got ’em all, the biggest 
thray in the house was so full that he and his 
sister together couldn’t carry it, and I had to 
take it out to the b’y in the laundry meself. 
And that, ma’am, is all I can tell about that 
blissed b’y and his tinder heart that wouldn’t 
let a poor b’y go hungry while he had a plinty.” 

With a smile on her face and an unusually 
soft spot in her own tender heart, Mrs. Gee 
sought her son. 

“Willie,” she said gently, “what have you 
to tell me about the missing drumstick?”’ 

“Tt was this way, mother,” said the little 
fellow, earnestly. ‘‘Four boys were out in the 
yard playing with me when the town clock 
struck twelve. One boy said, ‘I’m going home 
to get some turkey.’ Then another said, ‘I’m 
going home to get some turkey, too,’ and off he 
went. Then the third one said the same thing, 
and he went right away, too; but Fred Stevens 
didn’t say a word. So I said to him, ‘Aren’t 
you going home to get some turkey like the rest 
of the boys?’ He looked sad and said, ‘No, 
my father says we must get along without tur- 
key this year, ’cause times are hard.’ And I 
know they are hard for them, for Fred’s father 
has been sick so he couldn’t work for nearly a 
year, and Fred has had to work every chance 
he could get to help his mother. So of course 
they couldn’t have a turkey; but doesn’t it 
seem too bad, mother?” 

“Tt does seem hard, Willie,”” said Mrs. Gee; 
‘‘but what did you do about it?” 

“Why, mother, I just kept thinking how I 
should feel if-I couldn’t have turkey at Thanks- 
giving, and counting up all the good things we 
were going to have, and I couldn’t bear to think 
of Fred’s going without, and so I asked him to 
stay and have dinner with me. What’s the 
matter, mother? You look as if you were get- 

. ting ready to cry. Did I do anything very 
bad?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Mrs. Gee, winking very 
hard; ‘“‘but go on, dear, and let me hear the rest 
of the story.” 

“When I thought the dinner was about done,” 
Willie continued, “I- took Fred into the house; 
but, when I told Mary what I wanted, she said 
there wasn’t room at the table, and told me 
that Fred must wait until the rest of us were 
done; but I couldn’t have that of course, so I 
took him into the laundry where there was a 
fire, and asked Mary to cut off a drumstick and 
give me some of everything there was. At first 
she said she couldn’t, and I had to coax real 
hard before I could get a thing; but at last she 
stopped being cross, and was as good as she 
could be and gave me a lot of everything. So 
I filled a tray up full, and she carried it to 
the laundry, and, oh! didn’t Fred have a good 
dinner! When he had eaten all he could, I 
filled his pockets with nuts and raisins and fruit 
for him to take home to the other children, and 


he said he never had such a good time in all his 
life. I knew you’d just as lief, mother, wouldn’t 
ou?” 

“Certainly, my boy,’’ Mrs. Gee replied, while 
something glistened in her eyes. “I am per- 
feetly willing for your friend to have his Thanks- 
giving dinner, only the next time take mother 
into your confidence, and we will make a some- 
what different arrangement. I am very glad 
Fred enjoyed his dinner.” 


PUT YOUR CONSCIENCE IN IT. 


Wov tp you feel at close of day 
Blithesome as a linnet? 
While the moments speed away, 
At your work or at your play, 
Whatsoe’er you do or say, 
Put your conscience in it. 


Is your task a tiresome one? 
With a will begin it! 

Well begun is half-way done: 

Yours may be, ere set of sun, 

Honor, by the effort won, 
With your conscience in it. 


Is it for renown you. look? 
Up my lad, and win it! 
Fame comes not by “hook or crook,” 
Save in silly story-book: 
He whose work the laurels took 
Put his conscience in it. 


Who the heart of youth would chill, 
Or the warmth within it? ~ 
Leisure hours with gladness fill 
Be as merry as you will, 
Have a jolly time, but still 
Put your conscience in it. 
Success. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NAMING OF AMERICA. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


HERE has never lived but one man after 
whom a continent was named. Europe 
is said to have been derived from Eu- 

ropa, a fabulous Phoenician princess, who, ac- 
cording to the story, was carried by Jupiter (or 
pirates) from Asia to Europe. But the name 
of Europe means “mild,” and probably has no 
connection with the story that you read in your 
Greek history. 

America, however, received its name in honor 
of an actual person, who lived and played a 
prominent part in history not less than four 
hundred years ago. He did not give his name 
to it himself, as a great many people believe; 
nor was he more deserving of such a mark of 
distinction than many others who were his con- 
temporaries. 

In fact, his importance has arisen almost en- 
tirely from subsequent circumstances,—from 
his haying written and published a narrative 
of his voyages and from his name having been 
given to the New World. 

It is well to remember that, though Amerigo 
Vespucci furnished a name for a continent, he 
would probably never have been remembered 
among a host of greater and more daring ex- 
plorers but for this fact. 

Still, Amerigo Vespucci—or Americus Ves- 
puccius, as his name is written in the Latin 
form—played an important part among the 
navigators who followed Columbus to the New 
World. As the man who first gave to the 
world a written account of American explora- 
tion alone, he is worthy of remembrance. 

Amerigo was born in the city of Florence, 


- being to reach Malacca by sailing west. 


Italy, on the 9th of March, 1451. His father, 
Nasturgio Vespucci, was a notary, and his uncle, 
to whom he owed his education, was a scholarly 
Dominican and a friend of Savonarola, the 
famous reformer. He studied at school until 
he was sixteen years of age, when he was placed 
as a clerk in the great commercial house of the 
Medici, at that time the’ ruling family in Flor- 
ence. 

As a student, Amerigo showed a preference 
for natural philosophy, astronomy, and geog- 
raphy, and his special aptitude in these branches 
was of great use to him in subsequent years. 

After Vespucci had served his apprentice- 
ship for the house of Medici, he was given posi- 
tions as offices of trust. He was first sent as 
an agent for the house to several of the Italian 
cities, and finally Lorenzo de’ Medici despatched 
him on a mission to Spain. As it happened, 
this latter circumstance changed the whole 
tenor of his life. 

While at Seville, still engaged in the interests 
of the Medici, Columbus returned from his sec- 
ond voyage. The two Italians formed the ac- 
quaintance of each other, and Vespucci’s own 
mind was drawn toward a career of nautical 
adventure. 

The discovery of strange lands in the wort 
stirred the minds of men as they had not been 
stirred since the Crusades. The passion for 
exploring became wide-spread, and adventurers 
of all kinds were constantly leaving Spain for 
cruises in western seas. 

One of the most remarkable of these early 
Spanish discoverers was Alonzo de Ojeda, who 
in May, 1499, in a fleet of three ships, sailed for 
the ‘Indies of the West.” Accompanying the 
expedition as pilot went Amerigo Vespucci. 

The voyage of Ojeda is one of the most fa- 
mous in the annals of early American discovery. 
His caravels reached the island of Trinidad 
after a smooth voyage, and, sailing through the 
Gulf of Paria, sighted the mainland. Cape St. 
Roque was discovered, and the mouth of the 
Amazon was explored. Afterwards the expe- 
dition followed the coast to the Gulf of Mara- 
eaibo and on to St. Domingo. After an ab- 
sence of thirteen months the fleet of Ojeda 
returned safely to Spain. 

Vespucci now entered the service of Dom 
Manuel, King of Portugal, and in 1501 had 
charge of an expedition to Brazil, which he 
terms the “land of parrots.’’’ The Bay of Rio 
Janeiro was discovered and named on this voy- 
age, and several hundred miles of the South 
American coast explored, the details of which 
Amerigo gave in a letter that he wrote to one 
of the Medici family in Florence. 

He started on his third expedition from Lis- 
bon in June, 1503, with six ships, the object 
At the 
island of Fernado de Northana, Vespucci’s ship 
separated from the others, and, making for the 
coast of Brazil, he built a fort near Cape Frio, 
where he stayed a number of months. Hearing 
nothing from the rest of the expedition, he 
stood for Lisbon, where he arrived after just a 
year’s absence. 

It was after this third voyage that Amerigo 
wrote the letter in which he referred to the 
newly discovered lands in the west as the “New 
World.” This letter was written, with others, 
to his former school-fellow, Soderini, who had 
been elected gonfaler, or chief magistrate of 
Florence. A Latin translation of this was 
printed at the monastery of St. Die in the 
Vosges, April 25, 1507. 

Rene, Duke of Lorraine, who patronized the 
College of St. Die, received a French transla- 
tion of this, and the same year Martinus Hyla- 
comylas, a geographer of Freiburg in Breisgau, — 
in a small work entitled “Cosmographia Intro- 


uctio,’’ applied the name Americi Terra to the 
estern continent. 

The first suggestion of the name for the New 
World is found in his words in the introductory, 
as follows: 

“A fourth part of the world, which, since 
Amerigo found it, we may call Amerige—that 
is the land of Americus or America.’ we 

And again: 

“Now a fourth part has been found by Amer- 
igo Vespucci, and I do not see why we should 
‘be prevented from calling it Amerige or 
America.” 

This little work of the geographer’s went 

everywhere, for people were eager to learn what 
they could of the new land, and of course were 
curious to read printed books. 
. The name America began to be placed on 
maps of South America and printed in other 
books. Nobody had another name to propose, 
and so it came to be applied to the whole Amer- 
ican continent. 

It does not appear that Vespucci himself had 
any intention of taking the honor of the dis- 
covery from Columbus, with whom he was 
always on friendly terms. A series of occur- 
rences favored him,—the publication of the 
letter, its incorporation in one of the earliest of 
printed books, the suggestion of its author, and 

the seeming lack of any other suitable name at 
‘hand, with an advocate to push its claim. 

Meanwhile Amerigo had returned to Spain 
and re-entered the service of Ferdinand, set- 
tling at Seville. He is said to have made two 
other voyages to the continent that bears his 
name, in which he explored the coast of the 
Isthmus of Panama and of Central America, In 
March, 1508, he was appointed pilot major, 
with a salary of seventy thousand maravedis. 

The remainder of his life was passed in Spain, 

attending to the duties of his important office, 

examining pilots, constructing charts, and prepar- 
ing a general description of coasts and accounts 
of expeditions, in which every year new discov- 
eries were to be entered. He died at Seville 
Feb. 22, 1512. 

The portraits of Amerigo Vespucci represent 
him as a middle-sized, handsome man, with a 
scholarly face and a grave expression, He had 
dark eyes and hair, and wore a full beard, which 
also was black in his prime. 


We thank Thee that Thou hast placed us in the 
world to subdue all things to Thy glory; 
And, to use all things for the good of Thy 
; ‘children, 
We enter into Thy work and go about Thy 
business! 
Epwarp EH: Hate. 
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THE STORY OF THE LITTLE PITCHER. 
BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


TINY little pitcher stood on the shelf of 

a corner cupboard with ever so many 

other pitchers. There were big pitchers 

and little pitchers and medium-sized pitchers, 

besides some other pieces of china, but none of 

them were as tiny as the little Doulton pitcher; 

for that was one of the smallest in the whole 
world. 

“Oh, dear,”’ sighed the little pitcher, ‘I wish 
‘I were big! Even when I was at the World’s 
Fair, people only smiled when they looked at 
Ine.” 

“No wonder,” said a china pepper-pot near 
by. “You are too little to be any use in the 
world, anyway.” 

‘ “Yes, ” continued a platter standing on the 
other side of the cupboard, “it puts me on edge 
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to see you here where we are. We work for our 
living.”’ 

“But, then, I suppose you will get used to 
being of no consequence,” said one of the big 
pitchers, with its nose high in the air. 

But “Little pitchers have big ears,’’ and just 
then the tiny pitcher heard a sweet-faced lady 
come into the room and say to some friends: 
“See my beautiful little wax-plant blossom. I 
want to find something to put it in that will 
be just the right size for it.” 

And, as she spoke, she held up a wee blossom 
with a pinky stem and five pure white petals 
as soft as velvet, forming a star, while on top 
of the petals was another smaller star which 
looked just like pearls. 

“How exquisite!”? exclaimed one of her 
friends. 

“Tt looks just like a fairy parasol,” said an- 
other, 

“See how perfect it is!” said a third. 

“Tf I could only hold it!””, murmured the little 
pitcher. 

“You!” replied a pals French china plate. 
“Why, you do not hold enough water to fill a 
thimble.” And then the plate almost rolled off 
the shelf in its excitement. 

Just then, the sweet-faced lady saw the little 
Doulton pitcher and lifted it carefully, saying, 
“This is the very thing!’’? And then she filled it 
with water and placed thé beautiful little blos- 
som in it, 

“T’m not too small to be useful, after all,” 
said the little pitcher, softly, as the little pinky 
stem took a drink of water. And the little 
pitcher was content. 
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AN OLD-TIME SCHOOL-BOOK. 


BY M. J. G. 


WANT to tell the young people who read 
Every Other Sunday about an old geog- 
raphy which I have seen. It was printed 

in Boston in 1795, one hundred and twelve years 
ago. 

What would the girls and boys of to-day think 
of a geography with no maps or pictures? You 
would call it a dull, uninteresting book, com- 
pared with those you have to study. 

It was made by Nathaniel Dwight, and called 
“A Short but Comprehensive System of the 
Geography of the World, by way of Questions 
and Answers.’”’? The coarse paper, the old- 
fashioned printing, and the board covers, well 
worn and time-stained, take us back to a time 
when there were only fifteen States. 

To the question, “How are the United 
States divided?” the following answer is given: 
“They are divided into 15 states, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, besides 
a large tract of undivided land lying to the west- 
ward of these States, called the North and 
South-western Territories, inhabited mostly by 
native savages.” 

You will notice that Maine is not mentioned 
in the list of States. It was then called the 
District or Province of Maine. The seat of 
government was not, as now, at Washington, 
but at Philadelphia. 

To the question, ‘‘ Describe the North-western 
Territory,’’ the reply is, “It includes all land 
lying north-west of the Ohio River.” It then 
mentions the few emigrants and the many 
tribes of savage Indians who inhabited it, and 
the wild beasts which infested ,it in great num- 
bers. It was then estimated that the white 
population did not exceed 10,000, while the 
Indians numbered at least 55,000. 
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The names of the principal settlements were 
given. Vincennes, which was then called “an 
old French settlement of fifty years’ standing.” 
Detroit, Sandusky, Marietta, and Cincinnati are 
also mentioned. How familiar these names 
look in the old book! but, could we see the places 
themselves as they were then and compare 
them with the same cities to-day, we could 
better understand the changes which the cen- 
tury has wrought. 

The South-western Territory comprised the 
lands south-west of the Ohio River, between 
South Carolina and Georgia, on the south-east 
side, and the Mississippi River on the west. 

Its population, unlike that of its sister terri- 
tory, entitled it at that time to a representa- 
tive body, who elected a delegate to Congress. 
Louisiana, with East and West Florida, then 
belonged to Spain. The religion of the people 
of Louisiana was Roman Catholic, and they 
were ‘“‘governed by a viceroy from Old Spain.” 

This old book gives us the quaint informa- 
tion that “the English speak the same language 
as the people of this country.’’ Considerable 
space is devoted to New England. I find the 
following question: ‘What is the temper of the 
New England people?” Answer: “They are 
frank and open, at the same time bold and en- 
terprising. The women are educated to house- 
wifery, are excellent companions and house- 
keepers, spending their leisure time in reading 
books of useful information, and rendering 
themselves not only useful, but amiable and 
pleasing.” ; 

Tt tells us, too, that “the Empress of Russia 
travels in a house fixed to a sledge, and drawn 
by 24 horses, and that the house contains suf- 
ficient accommodations for four people, but the 
common people travel in sledges drawn by rein- 
deer, and perform a journey of 400 miles in 
three days and a night.” Steam-cars were then 
unknown. The gray-haired, sweet-faced lady 
to whom this book belongs values it not only 
for its great age, but because it was studied by 
her father while a boy at the district school. It 
is probably one of the oldest geographies in 
existence. 


A PAPER OF PINS. 
INS were introduced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
Then they were costly: and highly 
prized as gifts. 

A paper of pins was more acceptable than a 
bouquet. 

An act was passed in 1543 making it illegal 
to charge more than eightpence a thousand for 
metal pins. 

Persons of quality often used pins made of 
boxwood, bone, and silver, while the poor put 
up with wooden skewers. 

In those days husbands were often surprised 
at the great amount of money that went for 
pins: hence the term “pin money.” 

Not so. many years ago the frugal American 
housewife was wont to teach pin economy by 
teaching her children that canny couplet, ‘See 
a pin and pick it up, All the day you’ll have good 
luck.” Philadelphia Record. 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


N the year 1675 King Charles II. of England 
founded the royal observatory at Green- 
wich, in order that astronomical observa- 

tions might be made for the assistance of 
sailors. The history of the observatory has 
been the history of chronology and of this practi- 
cal side of astronomy. Its work and its stand- 
ards have become distinctly international. The 
meridian of Greenwich now determines the 
longitude of the world. Exchange. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Our readers have become acquainted with the 
attractive books of H. M. Caldwell Co., 212 Summer 
Street, Boston, through notices, from year to year, 
of their varied publications. They are still justi- 
fying their standing with the publie by new issues 
which lie before us. For purposes of Christmas, 
and for friendly remembrance at any time, these 
volumes are admirably adapted, both in substance 
and form. ‘These are the latest: 

Many Happy Returns. A tasteful little book 
prepared by Helen P. Strong, illustrated in colors, 
with poetical selections from Whittier, Browning, 
Margaret Sangster, Lucy Larcom, and others. A 
capital present to a friend on a birthday anniver- 
sary. The combination of design and letter press 
is somewhat out of the ordinary. Price, 50 cents. 


Our Basy’s JouRNAL is by the same author, 
Miss Strong. Here we have, again, some of the 
best work of Germany, showing itself with satis- 
factory evidence to the eye. On every page 
flowers, children, birds, and babies are duly set 
forth in alluring sketches. Some books intended 
for the record of a baby’s growth are too elaborate, 
and are often cast aside. ‘This furnishes oppor- 
tunity for the essential facts in the onward and up- 
ward development of the child, and is likely to be 
used. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Tare GALLERY. As a native of New Eng- 
land would say, ‘‘This is a cute little volume.” It 
contains nearly sixty reproductions of the noted 
pictures which are grouped under the name of the 
“Tate Gallery.” Among the artists thus repre- 
sented are Rosa Bonheur, BE. Landseer, J. E. Mil- 
lais, D. G. Rosetti, Turner, Whistler, and other 
well-known names. For an acceptable gift how 
much better this is than the-ordinary booklet or 
eard. There is an excellent preface and_ brief 
notices of each picture. Price, 35 cents. 


Tae Santa Cravus Crus. The author of this 
entertaining volume Mr" Led Bridgman, is 1i0 
stranger to the lovers of cheerful messages. He 
makes many a happy hit in his clever verses, and 
the lovers of the mirthful (they are legion), of most 
any age, will appreciate the lively rhymes, The 
colored pictures go joyfully hand in hand with the 
humor of the text on the opposite pages. But it 
is specially intended for the younger element, and 
is a taking boom for Santa Claus as president. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Tur Voyace or tHE WisH-Bonr Boat. 
Here is something that holds over from last year, 
and blossoms out in a more bountiful and beautiful 
form. Alice C. D. Riley, in conjunction with L. J. 
Bridgman, did so well that the children have de- 
manded a larger illustrated edition of the book 
which had such a favorable reception in 1906. 
This volume has ingenious, attractive border de- 
signs, with frequent. full-page illustrations in strik- 
ing colors and on every hand the ‘‘ Voyage” pre- 
sents a more captivating appearance. We thought 
the book of last year was quite satisfactory, but 
this is a decided enrichment, and the former good 
things have been multiplied into a bewildering 
array of fine typography, capital illustrations, and 
unique binding. Price, $1.25. 


Tar Valve or Srincwriry AND CHARACTER. 
Now we come to the last of the volumes set before 
us by this enterprising firm. Who does not re- 
member the abiding worth of the ‘Value Gift 
Books,” which have served a seeking public for so 
many holidays? The editorship by Mary M. 
Barrows is very comprehensive and discrimina- 
tive. Sources, old and new, prose and poetry, are 
drawn upon. The introduction by Col. Thomas W. 
Higginson is a happy threshold word, and ushers 
the reader very fitly into the presence of authors 
who stand awaiting his entrance. They salute 
him with words of wisdom, deep sentiment, and 
inspiring ideals. There is a very important ‘place 
for such a compilation as this in the daily life. In 
addition to the excellence of the quotations is the 
meritorious work of the publisher, who has gar- 
mented the pages and covers with artistic skill, 
Price, $1.50. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer Editor is always willing, yes, glad, to 
yield to his contributors, and abridge the space 
of his “Chair.’’ This time he really bows to 
himself, as it were, and retires; for the ‘‘ Book 
Table,” added to “Letter-Box” and “Bible 
Questions,” quite fill this page, leaving less 
opportunity than usual for the editorial word. 

That “word” shall be on Thanksgiving, an 
observance growing more and more in usage. 
Why not? It sprang up in New England, but 
the idea belongs to the Republic. 
columns will be found stories that light up the 
soul and spirit of Thanksgiving. We should be 
thankful, we in this free, prosperous land, but 
not as the Pharisee. Let us not praise God 
because we think we are so much better than 
others. 

Thankful for a noble past, let us correct our 
errors and strive for a grand future. Thankful 
for the blessings of this bountiful present, let us 
seek to share them with those less fortunate. 
Thankful let us be for the good promised and 
the joys expected, as much as for what we have 
realized: 

“or our powers of growth; for longings to be 
better and do more; for ideals that ever rise 
above our real, O Lord, we thank Thee!” 


LETTER-BOX. 


Brrury, Mass. 
Epitor oF EVERY OTHER SUNDAY: 
Dear Sir,—I enclose answers to puzzles in 
No. 4 of your paper. They were solved with my 
help by the boys who attend the Unitarian church 
in this town from the Lyman School. This: is 
their first-attemptat- puzzles of this kind, and they 
wished very much to have me send in the answers. 
Yours truly, 
Saran H. Dupiey. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 11 lettérs. 
My 4, 6, 8, follows rain. 
My 7, 9, 1, is to immerse. 
My 8, 3, 4, 5, is to throw down. 
My 10, 6, 2, 2, is of no value. 
My 5, 2, 3,.11, is to fill a hole. 
My whole is a favorite dessert. 
E. H. 8. 
ENIGMA X. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 12, 10, 4, 5, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 16, 7, 14, is one of the planets. 
My 3, 6, 11, 8, is a wild animal. 
My 13, 2, 15, 3, is a want. 
My whole is the name of a sea. 
RosamMonp LEr. 


TRANSPOSED WORDS. 


TRANPOSE a famous city of Europe, and get an 
excess of much. 

Transpose a South American city, and get a coat 
of mail. 

Transpose a country .of South America, and get 
clean and undiluted. 

Transpose flesh food, and get a pair of horses. 

Transpose a young animal, and get a plant. 

Katiz Bowen. 


CHARADE. 


My first a wayside house to rest in, 
My second a letter heard quite often, 
My third you use to write a question, 
My fourth is a pleasure some girls like too often, 
And my fifth is a period of tune, 
And my whole is a day all patriots celebrate | 
@. F. 8. 
A RIDDLE. 
I auways was looked down upon, 
Down-trodden is my lot; 
Though I might be a paragon, 
Such worth avails me not. 


In our. 


century. 


Son. 


- When I am found amiss, 

I’m beaten like a sack, ‘ 

And shaken for delinquencies 
Or stretched upon a rack. 

And T can no remonstrance make, 
But humbly at your feet 

I lie, and all the world forsake 
To make your home complete. 

: 8.'8,, 3 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 4. 3 


Entema VI.—William Bradford and John Win- 
throp. 

CuarapE.—Chanticleer. 

Cross Worp En1rama.—Marigold. ' 

DraMonpD Pvuzzue. ! 

x 

ERA. ; 

TRYST 

ASK 

1 

Hippren Trees.—Elm, olive, 

thorn. 


palm, pear, plum, 


Charles E. Crabe, Fairhaven, Mass.; Carrie F, Fisk, 
East Lexington, Mass.; F. P. Sherwood, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; and a class in the Berlin, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Sunday School. 

The Editor has received from several sources 
an answer to the Diamond Puzzle in.No. 4 different 
from the one he publishes as the correct solution, © 
He thinks this answer is almost as accurate as ths 4 
one he gives, ’ 


q 
We are pleased to report answers received from ( 
1 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


il Waar are considered the oldest books i in ‘ 


the New Testament? 


2. What one the latest? 
3. Which book in the New Testament tells off 3 


the beginning of Christianity? 


- 4.-Of what two men: in. particular 


book give an account? 


first to be written? 


6. Which one the last to be written? 


5. Which Gospel is generally accepted as the 7 
7. In what language were the books of the 


New Testament written? 


Answers F 
To Questions published October 27, 1907. 4 


8. The Gospel according to Luke. 
9. The various lives of Jesus in existence at 


the time of Luke. 


4 
10. For Theophilus. 
11. Between 80 AD. and the end of the first | 


y 


125 Paul: 
13. He was a physician. (Col. iv. 14.) ; 
14. The Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
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